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Original Translation. 


THE NEW AND FAVOURITE FRENCH WORK OF 
EDWARD, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF OURIKA. 
TRANGLATED BXPRESSLY FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





«* Brama assai, poco spera, e nulla chiede."—Le Tasse. 
EE 
(Continued from our last.) 


—— 

Iam the son of a celebrated barrister, of Paris; my 
family is of I.yons, and has, during many generations, 
held the useful employments reserved for the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of that place. One of my ancestors 
died the victim of the exertions he made in the service of 
his fellow townsmen, during the time that the epidemic 
malady raged, which depopulated Lyons in 1748. His 
revered name became, in his part of the country, synony- 
mous with the terms, courage, and honour. My father was, 
in his youth, destined to the bar; he acquired, in his pro- 
fession, so distinguished a reputation, that it became cus- 
tomary not to decide any question of importance without 
consulting his opinion. At a late period of life he married 
alady to whom he had been long attached. I,was their only 
child. My father determined upon bringing me up him- 
self; and, when I was ten years old, retired with my mo. 
ther to Lyons, and devoted himself entirely to the care of 
my education. My father was, in some respects, satisfied 
with my disposition and talents; but there were points in 
my character which gave him great uneasiness. Although 
I acquired knowledge with great facility, I turned what I 
knew to little account. Reserved, silent, and distrustful, 
all that I learned was amassed without order in my mind, 
and sexved caly to inflame my imagination, and produce 
continual musing. I was fond of solitude, and delighted 
to see the sun set; I could have remained.for whole days 
seated on the sandy point which terminates the peninsula 
on which Lyons is built, lost in reverie, as I watched the 
meeting of the waters of the Rhone and the Saone. 
When I was summoned to return home, I applied to my 
studies without evincing, or feeling, any repugnance; yet 
I might have been said to exist in two worlds, so entirely 
different was the habitual train of my thoughts from the 
nature of my occupations. My father sometimes endea- 
voured to draw me into conversation ; but I spoke to him 
only of what I had learned, without venturing to confide 
to him my own reflections. My mother attempted to win 
my confidence by her tenderness; I returned her caresses ; 
but ever: whilst I was receiving from her marks of her 
affection, I felt a void at the bottom of my heart. 

My father had iron works, and a house situated among 
the mountains between Boén and Saint-Etienne. Every 
year we passed two months of the holidays there. This 
much-wished-for and happy period always passed too 
quickly. Thesurrounding country was exceedingly pretty ; 
the course of the river, which supplied the forge, was 
rapid, and frequently interrupted by rocks; the river 
formed below the forge a large sheet of tranquil water ; 
it then made an abrupt turn, and disappeared between two 
high mountains covered with fir trees. The house was 
small;-it was situated above the forge, on the opposite 





side of the road, and about one-third of the way up the 
mountain. It was surrounded by an old forest of fir 
trees; the garden, attached to it, consisted merely of a 
small terrace, bordered with box, and ornamented by a 
few flowers; it commanded a view of the forge, the 
mountains, and the river. The village was situated a 
quarter of a league higher, on the edge of the torrent, 
and every morning most of the labourers who worked at 
the forges passed under the terrace, as they repaired to 
their daily labours. The dark and sooty visages of the 
inhabitants, and their tattered clothes, formed a sad 
contrast with their noisy mirth, their songs and dances, and 
their hats adorned with ribbons. When I was in the 
country, this forge afforded me a delight equal to that 
which I felt in contemplating the majestic course of the 
Rhone from the sandy point at Lyons: tumult and tran- 
quillity produced in me the same tendency to thought- 
fulness. When the evening was gloomy, I often lingered 
on the terrace to avery late hour. The forge was then 
in all its beauty; the red light, proceeding from the tor- 
rents of fire which issued from its furnaces, gave to the 
surrounding objects the shadowy appearance of spectres ; 
the workmen, engaged in their active labours, and armed 
with their long pointed stakes, resembled the demons of 
hell: as the streams of liquid fire rose in the air, they 
seemed to be dark phantoms moving over its surface, and 
raising portions of flame at the tips of their magic wands ; 
shortly the fire itself assumed a new form under their 
hands. The variety of their attitudes, and the dreadful 
glare of light confined to that spot in the landscape, whilst 
the moon, rising behind the fir trees, tinged with silver 
the extremity of their foliage, formed a most singular and 
enchanting spectacle. I remained fascinated to the spot, 
and, when called to return home, felt as if awakened from 
a dream. 

Notwithstanding this disposition to melancholy, I was 
not indifferent to the sports of childhood; but those that 
were attended with danger delighted me most. I ascended 
the most inaccessible rocks, and climbed the loftiest trees ; 
I always fancied myself in pursuit of some object which 
I had never yet been able to attain, but which I should 
certainly find beyond the scenes I had already explored. 
I associated other children in my enterprises, but I was 
their chief, and delighted to surpass them in temerity. I 
often forbade them to follow me; even danger lost its 
charms for me, when shared with another. 


I was now nearly fourteen years old. I had made great 
progress in my studies, but I was still incapable of reaping 
advantage from them, and my father despaired of awaken- 
ing within me that ardour of mind, without which all 
intellectual acquirements are mere sterile riches, when a 
circumstance, apparently trivial, first caused to vibrate in 
my soul the hidden chord of sensibility, and opened to me 
a new existence. I have already spoken of my amuse- 
ments: tha: which gave me most pleasure was ing 
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motion by its current. One day, a' child, somewhat 
younger than myself, said to me: ‘* What you are 
doing is not at all difficult.”—** Try then to do it,” 
answered I. He sprang forward, and advanced a few 
steps; his foot then slipped, and he disappeared among 
the waves. I had no time for reflection ; I threw myself 
into the river, and clung to the rocks: the child, carried 
away by the current, was impeded in his progress by the 
obstacle which my body presented to him. We were 
within two yards of the wheels, and, my strength failing 
me, we were on the point of perishing, when some one 
came to our assistance. My father and mother ran to 
embrace me; my heart beat with joy as I received their 
caresses. The next day, when I returned to my studies, 
a new field of knowledge seemed opened to me; I now 
felt, what I had before read without understanding ; I had 
acquired the. faculty of admiring ; my heart was touched 
by examples of goodness, and elevated by the recital of 
heroic actions. I was as much struck by the powers of 
my father’s mind, as if I had never before heard him con- 
verse; it seemed as if the cloud was dispelled that had 
hitherto obscured the faculties of my mind. My heart 
beat when my mother embraced me; and I understood 
the expression of tenderness that beamed from her coun- 
tenance. Thus, a young tree, after having languished 
for some time, suddenly acquires new life; it shoots forth 
vigorous branches, and astonishes by the beauty of its 
foliage; the secret cause of this change is, that its root 
has at length found the vein of soil suitable to its nature : 
I had also found the soil congenial to my nature; I had 
risked my life in the service of a fellow-creature. 

From this moment I ceased to be a child. My father, 
encouraged by the success of his instructions, pointed out 
to me those intellectual paths which cannot be traversed 
without the help of the imagination. At the same time 
he taught me to reason upon facts, and thus, at once, 
formed my judgment and corrected my heart. The per- 
fection of the understanding and the heart, he used often 
to say, is the object of education. 

The law was my principal study; but he directed it 
in such a manner as to make it embrace all others. Laws 
were, in fact, instituted for the benefit of man in every 
stage of society: they were produced by his necessities. 
This study, when combined with that of history, solves all 
difficulty, and dispels all mystery: it presents nothing 
abstruse or unintelligible to those who pursue it with 
judgment. 

My father had great powers of conversation; his mind 
was exeeedingly comprehensive, and his notions never 
obscured by too subtle a refinement. He possessed, in 
an eminent degree, the art of seasoning grave discussions 
with wit. The opposition of good sense to false ideas is al- 
most always ridiculous; my father taught me to discover 
the absurdity of all deviation from truth. This was the 
best possible means of saving me from the infection of error 








the river, by leaping from rock to rock over its foaming 
waters. I often prolonged this perilous sport; and, not 
satisfied with crossing the river, ascended it to a con- 
siderable distance, and returned in the same manner. 
The danger was great; for, on approaching the forge, 
the river, confined by embankments, precipitated itself 
violently under the heavy machinery and wheels set in 


A keen sensibility to moral beauty is, however, a great | 


source of misery in the world, even to those whose con- 
duct is regulated by the purest principles and the soundest 
reason. It is impossible to adore good, without hating its 
Opposite, evil; and these violent emotions are unfit for the 





heart of man. They leave it void and desolate, like a ruin Fy 
a temporary increase of the eneffes of life cannot but be 
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wececded by « tranquillity resembling the calmness of pester period of life, accustomed to the elegance of 


death. 

I did not, at that time, make reflections of this nature ; 
the world was opening before me like a boundless ocean. 
1 anticipated future glory, admiration, and happiness; 
but Fsought them not apart from the profession to which 
I was destined. How noble is that profession which con- 
fers the privilege of defending the oppressed, of con- 
founding the guilty, and of making the innocent triumph! 
The subjects of my musings becaine less vague; they 
represented to me the various opportunities [ should have 
of distinguishing myself; I imagined misfortunes and 
wrongs, that I might ascribe to myself the pleasure and 
glory of redressing them. 

This revolution in my character produced no change in 
my tastes. I still shunned society, as I had done in the 
days of my childhood: { felt an invincible repugnance to 
associate with people, who, though worthy and respect- 
able, fell fur short of the type of perfection I had formed 
in my own mind, and which was, in fact, modelled on the 
character of my father. I was happy in the privacy of 
our own family circle, and in the society of my father and 
mother: but no sooner did a stranger enter, than I took 
refuge in my room, that I might enjoy a world, very dif- 
ferent from this, created by my own fancy. 

My mother had a good understanding, and great gentle- 
ness of temper: she was attached to received opinions, but 
her mode of defending them was original and ingenious. 
Her long intimacy with my father, and her attachment to 
him had made her mind, as it were, the mirror of his; but 
they often held the same opinions from different motives: 
this circumstance infysed animation into their conversa. 
tion, without giving rise to disputes. I never heard them 
differ but on one point. Alas! I now perceive, that my 
mother was in the right. 

My father owed a great part of the celebrity he had ac- 
quired in his profession to his profound knowledge of the 
human heart. TU have heard him say, that in forming his 
opinion in any cause, he depended less on the alleged 
merit of the case, than on the tact he had in discovering 
the characters of the parties interested. This sagacity, 
penetration, and niceness of perception, were qualities 
which he wished to confer on me. Perhaps one object of 
the seclusion in which he brought me up, was, that I 
might not be prevented from receiving just impressions 
from a view of the world, by too early a familiarity with 
ite vices and follies. My father wished to reserve this 
spectacle for me, until my taste for virtue should be con- 
firmed, and my judgment and faculties of observation 
sufficiently matured to enable me to receive from it all 
the advantage he thought it capable of affording. 

My father, in his youth, had had the good fortune, by 
his skill in the conduct of a certain famous law-suit, to 
save the fortune and honour of the Maréchal d'Olonne. 
The relations established between them, by this circum- 
stance, had given rise to a friendship which, during thirty 
years, had never diminished. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of their rank in life, their intimacy had remained 
uninterrupted s so true it is, that congeniality of taste is 
the only lasting bond between men. Their iutercourse 
was maintained by a constant correspondence. A week 
never passed, during which my father did not receive let- 
ters from the Maréchal d'Olonne, and the most intimate 
confidence subsisted between them. This was the family 
to which my father intended to introduce me, when I 
should have attained my twentieth year; he flattered him- 
self that, at she house of the Maréchal d'Olonne, I should 
meet good society, and be enabled to acquire those guali- 
ties of the mind which he so much desired me to possess, 

4 have often hcard my mother object to his intentions in 
this respect. *‘ Let us not leave our own rank ; (said she 
to my father) why should we introduce Edward into a 
world where he cannot always live, and a knowledge of 
whieh will, perhaps, disgust him with the obscurity of our 
own peaceful circle ?""—**A lawyer (said my father) ought | 
ve have studied all rankep it is necessary fos him to be, | 
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people of the first rank, that he may not be dazzled by it. 
| Purity of language, and the graces of ease, can be acquired 
| only by intercourse with the world. Good society gives a 
knowledge of propriety, and imparts that niceness of taste 
and of discrimination, the want of which is considered 
unpardonable, although it can never be learned by pre- 
cept.”—="* What you say is true (answered my mother ;) 
but I confess I would rather that Edward should be 
ignorant of all that, and remain happy; we cannot be 
happy, when we do not associate with our equals s 
* Among unequals no society 
Can sort.’” 

‘* Your quotation is true, (replied my father) but the poet 
alludes only to moral equality ; and on this point I am of 
his opinion, which is perfectly consistent with my own.” 
—** Undoubtedly ; (replied my mother) but the Maréchal 
d’Olonne is an exception. Let us respect the fitness of 
social relations; let us even pay the just tribute of admi- 
ration to the hierarchy of ranks: it is respectable, and not 
without utility ; besides, do we not hold our place in it? 
Let us preserve that place: we cannot leave it without risk- 
ing our happiness.” These conversations were often renew- 
ed; and I confess that the desire of novelty, and a szcret 
restlessness of mind, for which } could assign no cause, 
inclined me to my father’s opinion, and made me ardently 
wish to be twenty years old, that I might go to Paris, and 
see the Maréchal d’Olonne. 

I will puss over in silence the two years which elapsed 
before that period arrived. My whole time was occupied 
in serious pursuits; the study of the law, mathematics, 
and of languages, employed every hour of the day. This 
dry application, however, which might have been sup- 
posed to give some stability to my mind, left unchanged 
the character which nature had given me, and which I 
shall, undoubtedly, retain till death. 

At twenty years of age I expected a great happiness, 
and Providence inflicted upen me the greatest of misfor- 
tunes :—I Jost my mother. When we were on the point 
of setting out for Paris, she fell ill, and her malady was 
succeeded by a state of languor which continued during 
six months. She expired, without pain, in my arms, en- 
deavouring, with her latest breath, to console me for her 
loss. God had compassion on her, and on me: he spared 
her the grief of seeing me wretched, and me that of being 
a source of anguish to her. She never saw me fall into 
the snare her good sense had enabled her to foresee, and 
from which she had in vain attempted to save me. Alas! 
can I say with truth that [ now regret the peace I have 
lost; or, that I have any value for the tranquil existence 
my mother hoped to see me enjoy ? Certainly not. I can 
never be happy again: but the grief which I cherish at 
the bottom of my heart is dearer to me than all the com- 
mon joys of this world. It will constitute my glory to the 
latest hour of my existence, as the cause of it was the 
source of all the happiness of my youth. At twenty-three 
years of age I take delight only in the remembrance of 
the past. This is of little importance; my career is 
already at an end; futurity can have no blessing in store 
for me. 

In the first access of his grief, my father gave up his 
journey to Paris. We went to Forez, in the hope of dis- 
sipating our grief, but were there continually pursued by. 
the image of her whom we deplored. How cruel is the 
eternal separation of death! We felt a void in our hearts, 
even when we fancied we had for a moment banished the 
recollection of the loss we had sustained. I was now left 
constantly alone with my father, and our conversations 
became, comparatively, cold and constrained. My mo- 





ther’s gentleness had always prevented the jarring natu- 
rally arising from the opposition between my father’s 
decision of character, and my disposition to pensiveness ;fshe 
might be compared to the intermediate tint, which blends 


distinct interests, and that we sometimes differed in 
opinion. 


father took up his residence at the house of M. d’Herbelot, 
iny mother’s brother, who was a rich farmer-general. He 
had a fine house in the Chaussée d’Antin, where he ree 
ceived us most splendidfy. He gave us great dinners, 
took me to all the places of public entertainment, and 
showed me all the curiosities of Paris. But the pleasute I 


d’Olonne, who was then at Fontainebleau, whence he was 
not expected to return in less than a fortnight. My uncle 
insisted upon my being constantly engaged ; and the time 
passed in a continual round of amusements. Parties and 
excursions of all sorts, plays, concerts, Géliot and Made. 


ready weary of Paris, when my father received a note 
from M. le Maréchal d’Olonne, announcing his return, 


moiselle d’ Arnould successively took their turn. I was al. | 


In the month of November we set out for Paris. My 


and inviting us to dine at his housethatday. ** Bring with © 


you our dear Edward,” said he. How grateful to my feele | 


ings was that expression of kindness ! 

I will describe to you my first visit at the ote! d’Olonne, 
because it made a deep impression on me. I was accus- 
tomed to magnificence in my uncle’s family, but the 
luxury displayed in the house of a rich farmer-general 
bears no resemblance to the nible simplicity of M. le 
Maréchal d’Olonne’s house. The servants, who ushered 
us into the drawing-room, were old men of the most ree 
spectable appearance. Most of the apartments were 
adorned by family portraits, bearing names dear to France, 
and renowned in her history. I was penetrated by an in- 
voluntary feeling of respect, as I traversed the apartments 
of that immense mansion, in which so many generations 
had succeeded each other, who had conferred upon fortune 
and power more lustre than they derived from the posses. 
sion of these advantages. I remember the most minute 
particulars of my first visit ; in those, which I subsequently 
made, all my thoughts were absorbed by only one object ; 
but I then examined, with the most eager curiosity, the 
scenes and society which had so often been the subject of 
my father’s conversations. 

There were only five or six persons in the drawing. 
room when we arrived. M. le Maréchal d'Olonne was 
standing talking near the chimney-piece ; he came to meet 
my father, and took both his hands. ‘* My deur, my exe 
cellent friend (said he to him) you are at length arrived, 
and have brought with you Edward, whom I have so 
long wished to become acquainted with. Are you aware, 
Edward, that you see in me a man who owes an eternal 
debt of gratitude to your father, who has the greatest 
affection for him, and the most profound ventration for his 
virtues ?” I replied that I had, from my chilhood, been 
accustomed to hear the praises of M. le Maréchal’s good. 
ness? ** But have you been told that I was to supply 
the place of your father, if Heaven had deprived you of 
that blessing ?”"—** There has been no need of ‘that mis- 
fortune (said I) to teach me gratitude.” He took this 
opportunity of commending my appearance and address, 
of which he was pleased to speak in terms of the warmest 
approbation. He knew how gratifying it was to my 
father to hear my praises. The conversation then became 
general, and we were introduced into the company pre- 
sent, which consisted chiefly of men highly distin- 


guished in the literary and scientific world; there was | 
also an English gentleman, a celebrated opposition mem- [7 


ber of the House of Commons. I remember the sub- 
England, and the institution of the jury. I own that 
I felt much gratified and elated by the respect paid 
to my father’s opinion, in the discussion of these in- 
teresting questions. He was listened to with attention, 
and almost with reverence. The superiority of his une 


those by whom he was surrounded, and his gray hairs 
and venerable looks seemed to add weight and dignity to 





two strongly contrasted colours. Now that she was gone, 
my father and I perceived, for the first time, that we had 


all that he said. It is tho fashion to admire England. 
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M. le Maréchal d’Olonne supported the side of the ques- 
tion favourable to the English institutions, and the person 
who expressed an opposite opinion had taken a disadvan- 
tageous ground of defence. My fa:her instantly Placed 
the question in its true light. He represented the jury to 
be a venerable monument of the ancient Saxon customs ; 
aud demonstrated, that while the existence of those insti- 
tutions among the English, received from their ancestors, | 
nearly in the state which they have been preserved till this | 


day, is merely a proof of the stability of their character, and | sentative of the genus of objects, without being the image ; t00 limited and impotent, in al 


of their veneration for antiquity. Our judiciary system is the 
perfect production of civilization. ‘* Our magistracy (said 
he) derives its authority from the lustre attached to the 
possession of honours and rank, those powerful instru- 
ments in the hands of monarchs; it may be compared to 
au order of priesthood, whose function is the main- 
tenance of morality in the external forms of society ; 
and its members are inferior only to the ministers of 
religion, who, by referring man to the arbitrement of 
his own conscience for the regulation of his conduct, 
ensure his adherence to the principles of virtue.” My 
father even went so far as to defend the venal distri- 
bution of public offices, which the Englishman persisted 
in condemning. ‘* How admirable (said he) is that insti- 
tution which causes so high a value to be set on the pri- 
vilege of sacrificing all the pleasures of life, and which 
makes it men’s interest to undertake the defence of virtue !”” 
** Let us not be our own calumniators (said my father ;) the 
magistracy which has produced Molé, Lamoignon, 
d’Aguesseau, can be inferiorto none. The distinction ac- 
quired by the English jury, from the equity of its decisions, 
may be accounted for by the superior intelligence and inte- 
gtity of the class out of which it iscomposed. In England, 
the merit of the institution depends on that of the individ u- 
als who compose it ; here, the individuals derive their lustre 
and worth from the merit of the institution. But (added my 
father, closing the conversation) it is possible that those in- 
stitutions are better suited to England than ours would 
be: that must be the case; nations are the authors of 
their own laws, and these laws are so intimately connected 
with the manners and genius of the people, that there is 
no sacrifice they would not make to defend them; they 
renounce their independence, and even their name, to 
preserve their laws. I am persuaded that this expres- 
sion, submission to the law of the conqueror, has a much 
more extensive signification than it is generally sup- 
posed to have; it is the last stage of degradation to be 
compelled to submit to the laws of a foreign people. The 
Normans, who succeeded in changing the language of the 
English, were never able to eradicate their laws. 
(To be continued.) 
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AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 
Written originally in French, 
BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ. 
—<—~_— 
(Continued from former Numbers.) 
—— - 
Every Thing he sees becomes an Object of Adoration. 


LXVII.—This sentiment, in time, is modified into a 
Notion. Savage man pays homage to every thing about 
him ; as every thing seems to him more excellent than 
himself. The majestic oak, that shelters him with its 
spreading boughs, had affurded a shade to his ancestors, 
down from the first of his race. It lifted its head into the 
clouds, while the towering eagte lost itself’ in its branches. 
What was the duration, the size, the strength of a human 
ereature, compared to such atree? Gratitude next united 
itself to admiration. That oak which afforded him plenty 
of acorns, the clear stream at which he quenched his 
thirst, were his benefactors; they made his life comfort- 
able ; without them he could not subsist, while at the same 
time they stood in no need of him. In effect, without 
sheec lights, that enable us to see how much reason alone 





is superior to all those necessary 


of an intelligent igoerant, the idea of generation was more natural than 
g | System, every one of them is superior to man. But want- at of creation. It was more easy for them to acquire; 
ing such lights, savage man attributes life and power to | and supposed 


less power exerted in the operation. This 


them all; and prostrates himself before imaginary beings , generation, however, led them to establish an hierarchy, 


which he hath thus created. 
His Ideas are singular. 


which these beings, though freey yet limited, could not 
possibly do without. Thus the three principal deities ex- 
ercised « paternal authority over their children, dispersed 


LXVIII.—The ideas of uncivilized man are 08, te ) in the air, over the earth and the sea. The primogeniture 
it 


because they are simple. To remark the different qua 


ies | Of Jupiter gave him also a superiority over bis brothers, 


of objects, to observe those which are common to many, | Which entitled him to the name of the Kings of God, and 


and from that resemblance to form an abstract idea, rcpre- 


of any one in particular: this is the operation of the un- 
derstanding, which acts and reflects within itself’; and 
which, overstocked with ideas, thus enileavours to relieve 
itself by the forms of method. In a primitive state, the 
soul, passive and ignorant of its faculties, is capable only 
of receiving external impressions: these impressions re- 
present only single objects, and in such a manner as they 
scem to cxist in themselves. The savage, therefore, sees 
himself surrounded with deities: every field, every forest 
swarms with them. 


He combines his Ideas and multiplies his Deities. 


LXIX.—Experience unfolds his ideas, for individuals 
as well as societies owe every thing to experience. A va- 
riety of objects becoming familiar to his perceptions, he 
begins to discover their common nature, and this nature 
becomes a new divinity superior to all particular deities. 
But every thing that exists has its existence determined by 
time or place, which distinguish its identity. Now the 
human mind would be differently influenced with regard 
to these two modes of existence ; the one being plain and 
obvious to the senses, the other transient, metaphysical, 
and perhaps nothing more than the succession of our 
ideas. A common property, varied only in the mode of 
time, would eclipse all particular properties, whilst those 
which should be diversitied in the mode of place, might 
subsist as distinct parts of a common property. The god 
of rivers lays an indisputed claim to his local rights on the 
Tiber and Clitunmus;(a) but the south wind that blew 
yesterday, and that we feel to-day, are both the same 
blustering tyrant, that stirs up the mountainous waves of 
the Adriatic.(b) 

Combination of Ideas continued. 


LXX.—The more the mind exercises its thoughts, the 
more it combines its ideas. Two species are different in 
some respects, and alike in others: they are destined to 
the same use, they are part of the same element. The 
stream of a fountain becomes a river, the river loses itself 
in thesea. This sea makes part of a vast ocean of waters, 
that encompass the whole earth: while the earth itself 
contains every thing that subsists by the principle of ve- 
getation. In proportion as mankind become enlightened, 
their idolatry would refine. They would become better 
able to perceive how the universe is governed by general 
laws; and would approach nearer the unity of a sole, 
efficient cause. The Greeks could never generalize their 
ideas beyond the elements of water, earth, and air; which, 
under the names of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, compre- 
hended and governed all things. But the (oo og whose 
genius was better adapted to abstract speculations, arrived 
at length to their Osiris(c ) or principal divinity, an intel- 
ligent principle, which operated constantly on the material 
=, couched under the,name and personage of Isis, 
lis wite and sister. ‘T'hose who believe in the eternity of 
matter, can hardly go farther than this.(d) 


The Generation and Hierarchy of Gods. 


LXXI.—Jupiter, Neptune, and gristly Pluto were bro- 
thers; the branches of whose posterity spread themselves 
infinitely wide, and comprehended the whole system of 
nature. Such was the mythology of the ancients. To the 





(a) Hist. de l’Acad. des Belles Lettres, tom. xii. p. 36-——Plin. 
epist. lib. viii. epist. & 

() Wor. Carm. lib. viii. Od. 3. 

Neque Auster 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adrize. 

(e) It ts worth observing, that this Osiris and his sister were 
said to be the youngest of the deities. It required a great 
many uges for the Egyptians to arrive at this simplicity. 

(d) ‘the worship of the sun hath prevailed in all nations. 
I shall give what appear to me the reasons of it. It is, per- 
haps, the only object in the world that is at once sole and 
perceptible. Perceptible to all the nations upon earth, in the 
most brilliant and beneficent manner, it is no wonder it 
should attract their homage. Sole and indivisible; those who 
reasoned on the subject, and were not tov difficult, disevyered 
in it all the distinguishing marke of diyinity. 





Father of Men. But this vf this supreme father, was 

respects, to suffer us to do 
the Greeks the honour of attributing to them the belief of 
a Supreme Being. 


The Gods of Human Life. 


LXXII.—This system, ill-constructed as it was, ac- 
counted for all the physical effects of nature. But the 
moral world, man, his destiny, and actions were without 
divinities. The earth, or the air, had been ill-adapted 
deities. The want of new gods, therefore, forged a new 
chain of errors, which, joined to the former, encircled the 
regions of theological romance. I suspect the latter sys- 
tem must take its rise very late; man never thinking of 
j entering into himself, till he had exhausted external ob- 
jects. 

The Systems of Liberty and Necessity. 


LXXIII. There are two hypotheses which always have 
been, and ever will, subsist. In the one, man is supposed 
to have received from his Creator reason and will; that 
he is left to himself to put them to use, and regulate his 
actions accordingly. In the other, he is suppoeed inca- 
pable of acting otherwise than agreeable to the pre- 
established laws of the Deity, of whom he is only the 
instrument; that his sentiment deceives him, and when 
he imagines he tollows his own inclination, he in fact only 
pursues that of his master. The latter notion might be 
suggested to the minds of a people little removed from a 
primitive state. Little instructed in the movements of so 
complicated a machine, they saw with admiration the great 
viitues, the atrocious crimes, the useful inventions of a few 
singular men, and thought they surpassed the powers of hu- 
manity. Hence they conceived, on every side, active deities, 
inspiring virtue and vice into weak mortals, incapable of 
resisting their impulsive influence.(¢) It was not prudence 
that inspired Pandarus with the design of breaking the 
truce, and of aiming a dart at the breast of Menelaus. It 
was the goddess Minerva excited him to that attempt.(/) 
The unhappy Phedra was not criminal. No. It was 
Venus, who, irritated by the flights of Hippolitus, lighted 
- an incestuous flame in the heart of that Princess, which 
plunged her into guilt, infamy, and death. Thus a deity 
was supposed to undertake the charge of every event in 
life, of every passion of the soul, and every order of 
society. 

The Union of the two Species of Divinitics. 


LXXIV.—These deities of the moral world, however, 
these passions and faculties so generalized and personated, 
had only a metaphysical existence, too occult for the gene- 
rality of mankind. It became necessary, therefore, to 
incorporate them with the physical deities; in doing which 
allegory has imagined a thousand fantastical relagions ; for 
the unind always requires at least the ry! gy of truth. 
It was natural enough for the god of the sea to be also 
that of the sailors. The figurative expression of the eye, 
that sees every thing at one view; of those rays, which 
dart through the immensity of the air, might easily be 
applied to the sun, and make an able prophet and a 
skilful archer of that luminary. But wherefore must 
the planet Venus be the mother and goddess of love ? 
Why must she take her rise out of the foam of the ocean ? 
But we must leave these enigmas to such as may be able 
to interpret them. No sooner were these moral deities 
assigned their several departments, than, it is natural to 
conceive, they engrossed the homage of mankind. They 
had to do immediately with the heart and the passions, 
whereas the physical divinities, to whom no moral attri- 
butes had been given, fell insensibly into contempt and 
oblivion. Thus, it is only in the earliest ages of antiquity 
that I desery the smoke on the altars of Saturn.(g) 

¢To be concluded in our neat.) 





(ey Tam not very well satisfied with this passage. I give 
the best reasons! can find; but it seems to me, that, lm such 
early ages, sentiment must have been their guide; and gents 
ment speaksalways in behalf of the system of Mberty. 

f) Homer. Iliad. lib. iv. v. 93, &e. 

(g) t mean among the Greeks; hls worship was long kepe 
H ap in Italy. 
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The editor of the Liverpool Courier states that the fol- 
lowing Stanzas have been handed to him, having been 
eopied from an unpublished manuscript ; and we are in- 
duced, from the eccentricity of their style and the novelty 
of the subject, to lay them before our readers. 


COPY OF THE WILL OF THE LATE SIR W. DIXIE, BART. 

a - 

I, Sir Willoughby Dixie, of Bosworth Park, 

Without the aid of scribe or clerk, 

Or pettifogger of the law, 

Ready to make or find a flaw, 

With haggard phiz and tottering limb, 

With moonstruck mind, a prey to whim 

With every symptom of decay, 

And wearing very fast away, 

A stupor sealing both my eyes, 

My worldly goods I thus devise : 


To sister Eleanor, of Bourne, 

Lest she the fate tuo long should mourn 
Of her lamented brother dear, 

I leave twelve hundred pounds a year; 
And on her only do I fix 

To be my sole executrix. 

To Rosamond, whose joyless bower 
Neer knew of biiss one single hour, 

I twelvepence give,—far more than due 
To such a sad vexatious shrew. 


ro elder Drakely, faithful found 
Through all my life’s eccentric round; 
A jackall constant, to provide 

Whate'’er could feed my love or pride, 

A worthy sacrifice 1 doom: 

Of bullocks half a hecatomb; 

In cash and notes (no little sounds) 

The sum of seventeen thousand pounds. 


To younger Drakely, firm and true, 
Who did all th’ elder could not do, 
Through fire and water still would go, 
To please me or to spite iny foe, 

Of sheep I leave one hundred head, 

As good as ever Bakewell bred; 

My pointers, spaniels, guns, the stock, 
By Egg, by Manton, und by Nock. 


To Dick, the groom, who swore my stud 
urpass'd in beauty, shape, and blood; 
And that no squire of high degree 

Could choose a horse or ride like me, 

i give my hunters, hacks, and all 

Vhat graze the mead or fill the stall; 
Bridles and saddles, whips likewise, 

And spurs of every sort and size. 


To Sam, the bailiff, who knew how 

To handle either ox or cow; 

Whose barguins never fail to win, 

Well skill'd to take the old heads in; 

To him I freely do resign 

The residue of stock in kine, 

Calves, lambs, with plenty of good beast, 
Worth full five hundred pounds at least. 


Unto the butler I resign 

My etock of every sort of wine ; 
Puncheons, as tight as any drum, 
Well fll’d with brandy, gin, and rum; 
Pipes, Jingling glasses every thing, 
That makes the joyous table ring. 





To James, the brewer, all the ale, 

And butts of porter, mild and stale; 
Plenty of malt and hops in store, 

That when all’s gone, he may brew more. 


Unto the gardener, rake and s)ade, 
And every tool that suits his trade ; 
Fruit yet unpull’d, potatoes, greens, 
Carrots and cabbage, kidney beans, 
Shrubs of all sorts, with hives of bees, 
Celery plants, and nursery trees. 


To her who keeps the house in awe, 
And rules supreme by kitchen law, 

I give the sugar and the tea, 

The plums, the spice, and the coffee, 
Preserves and pickles, peppermint, 
And other waters without stint. 


Unto the housemaids, noisy crew, 

The chairs and tables, not a few; 
Brushes and brooms, dusters and wings, 
And sundry other useful things; 

The mats and carpets, every screen, 
And all they have been used to clean. 


To Dorothy, the dairy-maid, 

Who rear’d of lambs full many a cade, 
Ihere permit her for to seize 

The churns, the butter, and the cheese; 
Bowls, buckets, puncheons, lead, and all 
That to the lot of dairies fall. 


To her who keeps the linen clean, 

(The laundry-maid’s the girl I mean) 

The shirts, the sheets, the napkins white, 
With table cloths, shall be her right. 


Unto the cook, whate’er befits 

Her occupation: pans and spits, 

The pokers, tongs, the fork that toasts, 
And all with which she boils or roasts ; 
Hams, tongues, and bacon, to her lot, 
And every thing that goes to pot. 

Unto the scullion, all the cook 

By chance, or choice, may overlook ; 
Grease, matches, coals, and candles good, 
Faggots and billets of dry wood. 

And that no valet may repine, 

To labourer Tom I give the swine; 
Snorters, collected with great pains, 
And all the store of swill and grains. 








DR. CHENY’S CREED. 
-——— 
(FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. | 





I'm nor High Church, nor Low Church, nor Tory nor Whig; 
Nor flattering young coxcomb, nor formal old prig ; 

Not eternally talking, nor silently quaint; 

No profligate sinneg, nor pragmatical saint. 

I think freely, I own, yet I firmly believe 

I'm not vain in my judgment, nor pinn’d ona sleeve; 

To sift truth from old rubbish I'll do what I can, 

And, God knows, if l err, I’'ina fallible man. 

I can laugh at a jest if not crack’d out of time, 

And excuse a mistake, though not flatter a crime, 

Any faulte in my friends I would scorn to expose, 

And detest private scandal, though cast on my foes. 

I would put none tothe blush on any pretence; 

For immodesty shocks both good breeding and sense. 

To amend, not reproach, is the bent of my mind— 

A reproof is half lost where ill nature is join’d. 

Where merit appears, though in rags, I respect it, 

And plead virtue’s cause, should the whole world neglect it. 
Coo! reason I bow to, wheresoe’er it is found, 

And rejoice where sound learning with favour is crown'd. 
To no party I'm slave, for no squabbles I join, 

Nor damn the opinion that differs from mine. 

Evil tongues I contemn, no mob treason ! sing, . 

I dote on my country, and am liege to my king, 

Length of days I desire, yet with my last breath 

I hope to betray no mean dreadings of death ; 

And as to the ways after death to be trod, 

I submit to the will of an infinite God. 


(FROM THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY.) 

A HINT, 
ADDRESSED TO A VERY WORTHY GENTLEMAN, LABOURING 
UNDER THE CACOETHES SCRIBENDI, AND WHO WAS ALWAYS 
BORING HIS FRIENDS TO LISTEN TO HIS ELEGIES. 


Some authors make their readers weep, 
Others will set them fast asleep ; 

While some few, by resistless wit, 

Our sides with laughter fairly split ; 

But "twas reserv’d for you, my friend, 

The talents of the three to blend ; 

Your elegies are such a bore, : 
That as you read them people SNORE 

Or LAUGH out-right, or ** in their sleeve,” 
While all your friends sincerely GRIEVE 
That you should misapply your time, 

In writing such infernal rhyme. tr 











MR. JOHN DUNN HUNTER. 
aoe - 

Fairplay requires the insertion of the following letter; 
and we can assure the respectable writer, that we are 
anxious alone for the truth, and would at any time much 
more readily appropriate our columns to the justification 
than the condemnation of any aspersed individual. The 
evidence, however, upon which the editor of the North 
American Review has ventured to pronounce Hunter an 
impostor, and which we gave in the Kaleidoscope of the 
14th instant, is of such a nature, that we must reluctantly 
coincide with him in his denunciation. 


(FROM THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY.] 

GENTLEMEN,—I was concerned to find that, in your last 
paper, you have designated the above person an impostor. I 
have not yet seen the article in the North American Review 
upon which I understand this very serious imputation is 
founded, but as cir ti lead me to believe that great 
injustice has been done to that individual, I trust your readers 
will suspend their judgment till an investigation can be made 
into this matter. 

I am not acquainted with Mr. Hunter, but I have read his 
very interesting narrative, and I saw him when he was at 
Liverpool on his return to the United States. An American 
gentleman, whom I have the pleasure to call my friend, was 
well acquainted with Mr. Hunter, and was his fellow-passen- 
ger on his voyage to New York. On his arrival at that city, 
and afterwards at Philadelphia, Mr. Hunter was freely re- 
ceived in the best society, where he had previously been well 
known. My friend accompanied Mr. Hunter into Virginia, 
and the last letter which he received from him was written 
from the house of Mr. Jefferson, the former President of the 
Union, with whom Mr. Hunter remained on a visit of several 
days, and then proceeded on his route towards the distant 
settlements of the Indians. 

Had Mr. Hunter been an impostor, it was surely very im- 
politic in hini to mix freely in American society, and to ex- 
pose his conduct to the examination of persons in many in- 
stances perfectly acquainted with Indian manners and cus- 
toms, and where such an impostor could scarcely fail to be 
detected.—Yours, &c. Y. 











Mr. Cooke’s New Olympic Circus, it will be observed, 
by the advertisement, will open this evening, Monday. The 
house, which has been erected with unusual rapidity, has 
for some weeks been a scene of wonder to numerous 
spectators, who flocked toobservethebusy movements of the 
numerous workmen. It is of large dimensions and ele- 
gant design ; and though it cannot be entirely finished in 
plaster-work, &c. until the summer, it will be found to be 
comfortable and commodious. The walls are lined with 
mats, and the decorations are, we understand, .so con- 
trived, as to be speedily fixed as soon as the earpentry is 
completed. The solidity of the structure, both in point 
of masonry and wood-work, is admitted by all who have 
seen it; and we have no hesitation in saying, that if the 

erformances be got up with as much spirit as the house, 
fr. Cooke will deserve ample encouragement. The per- 
formers engaged are numerous and celebrated. 

The TT. Circus in Christian- street continues with 
undiminished exertion to hold out its usual attractions, 
particulars of which will be found. in the notice of per- 
formances in another column.—Sce adv. 

The Diorama.—The masterly picture of Brest Harbour, 
which has been so much admired, will shortly be with- 
drawn to give place to another splendid production by the 
same unequalled artists, viz. the view of the Chapel of 
Holyrood House. Those who have seen the pictures of 
these ingenious foreigners will need no invitation to take a 
farewell glance at the Harbour of Brest before its removal ; 
those who have not seen them will, in becoming specta- 
tors, experience a gratification which will do justice to our 











utmost commendation. See adv. 
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EDUCATION. 
SELECT DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 


STRBET, LIVERPOOL, conducted upon improved prin- 
ac Mrs. W.C. DUNCAN and Mrs. P. F. MACCABE 
(late Miss Glover.) 

Terms, instruction in English Grammar, History, Geogra- 
phy, Use of the Globes, useful and ornamental Work, Eight 
Guineas per annum, or Six Guineas for Pupils under Ten 
Years of Age. Extras, 





», per quarter £2 2 OjFrench ..... £1 1 °0 
oom Eas 1 1 O/Drawing - 111 6 
Latin ---- 1 1 OjDancing....--.-++++++ lll 6 
Italian ..++eeseseeee 2 2 OlWriting &ArithmeticO 10 6 


The Proprietors of this Establishment, in soliciting a por- 
tion of public patronage, rest their claim for such solely on 
their long experience in the arduous task of Teaching, and 
trusting to a fair trial of their abilities for its continuance, 
they require neither half-yearly nor quarterly notice previous 
to the removal of a Pupil; and further, feeling, as they ought 
to do, sufficiently honoured by the patronage of the Public, 
they task not their Patrons by requiring entrance-money. 

Mrs. DUNCAN and Mrs. MACCABE have been guided by 
other respectable Seminaries in the adoption of their terms, 
which, though being as moderate as others, perhaps more so, 
yet, from the circumstance of Mrs. D. and Mrs. M. being 
competent themselves to instruct in every department of 
their School without the aid of assistants, they feel that they 
can make a considerable reduction in the charge for Extras. 

The Terms appear, upon the aggregate, to average Li7a 
year, for a single pupil learning the entire course; the Pro- 
prietors purpose, therefore, to charge for such pupils as are 
to learn the general course, but the moderate sum of £10 per 
quarter, being a reduction of £37 per annum, or £9 5s. per 
quarter; and, in addition to this reduction, they further 
purpose to charge for 4 pupils from one family Icarning the 
entire course, or particular portions of it, but as for three; 
3.and 2 pupils from one family, in the same proportion. 

The Proprietors further beg leave to state, that as a re- 
sp2ctable connexion is more their object than a number of 
pupils, they must necessarily be select; and that to remove 
any impression of impropriety relative to a Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen’s School being conducted in the same house, they 
think it expedient to announce that both the Establishments 
are as separate as if conducted in different houses, each o} 
them having entrances from different streets, &c. And that 
as regular Quarterly Entrances appear to be the established 
rule of Schools, many Parents might be deterred from send- 
ing their Children in the middle or near the termination of 
a Quarter, under the idea that they would be charged for 
the whole Quarter, they think it necessary to state, that 
Pupils are or will be charged only for such a portion of the 
Quarter as they may have been in actual attendance previous 
to Quarter Day. ‘ 

Ladies desirous of being instructed in Music only, will be 
attended to on the Afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday. 

Terms, Two Pounds per Quarter. 

«#* As Entrance Money is not required in any instance, it 
4 hoped there will be no objection to pay Quarterly in 

vance. 








sMiseellanics. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 

The last number of the Monthly Review (the first of the 
new series) contains a notice of a recent French work, 
in reference to this much agitated subject, which seems to 
set the question, who the man in the iron mask was, al- 
most at rest, but at the same time serves to prove that the 
chief interest connected with it arose out of its mystery. 
After having shown that no previous suppositions were cor- 
rect, that the masked prisoner was neither the twin, nor 
the elder, but illegitimate brother, nor the natural son of 
Louis 14th, nor the grandson of Henry the 4th, nor the 
natural son of Charles the 2nd, of England, the author, 
M. Delort, proceeds to the affirmative part of his argu- 
ment. We Lees not room to state this at length; suffice 
it to say, that his statement is, that Louis the 14th, being 
desirous to push his conquests in Italy, and to diminish the 
influence of the house of Austria in that country, was led 
to fix upon, as his agent, to induce the Duke of Mantua 
to admit a French garrison into Casal, the Count Mat- 
thioli, who had been secretary of state to the preceding 
duke. Through the intervention of Matthioli, the Duke, 
and the Abbe d’Estrades, French Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Venice, had an interview during the Venetian 
carnival, and in the following December (1678) Matthioli 
concluded a treaty at Paris, stipulating that French troops 
should be admitted into Casal, the Duke of Mantua re- 
ceiving, as a consideration, 100,000 crowns. The existence 
of this treaty becoming rumoured, caused great alarm to 
the Austrians, and Matthioli is stated to have informed 
them, the court of Turin, and the agents of Spain, of the 
whole transaction, recciving a large reward for his perfidy. 
The object of Louis the 14th being thus frustrated, that 
monarch determined on destroying him. D’Estrades re- 
ceived orders to concert his apprehension ; and Matthioli, 
who knew not that he was suspected, having applied to 
d’Estrades for a supply of money, was referred by him to 
General Catinat, the French commander, to whom Casal 








was to be delivered, and it was arranged that he should 
Meet him in a church, about half a mile from Turin, for 
the purpose of receiving a supply. Here, on the morning 
of the 2d of May, 1679, he was arrested, in compliance 
with the order of Louis, by St. Mars, the governor of the 
fortress of Pignerol, and imprisoned for some years, with- 
out its being known to any one, except to St. Mars, who he 
was. From thence he was secretly removed to Exiles, 
about twelves leagues distant, but that place being found 
exceedingly unhealthy, St. Mars was made governor of 
the islands of Marguerite and St. Honorat, near the coast 
of Provence. Matthioli was taken with him, but though 
kept in the most rigid seclusion, he was not yet masked. 
After remaining at St. Marguerite eleven years, St. Mars 
was appointed governor of the bastile, whither he removed, 
together with his prisoner, in 1698. It was supposed to 
be on this journey to Paris that Matthioli was first masked. 
The mask, however, was not of iron, as commonly repre- 
sented, but of black velvet, strengthened with whalebone, 
and secured behind by a padlock, which was kept sealed. 
The prisoner could eat and drink easily, but not divest 
himself of his mask. At length, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1703, he died, having been confined twenty-four 
years, six months, and cighteen days. The reason of the 
close and constant mystery observed respecting him was, 
that he was the subject of a foreign power, arrested by 
Louis in time of peace, on foreign territory, an act of ag- 
gression which, had it become known, would have bovegie 
down upon him the remonstrances or the hostility of all 
Europe. 





(FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINR.] 
Securityof Propertyin Persia. —Curious examples might 
be related of the expedients fallen on by the people to 
defeat the keen scent and unfeeling rapacity of their 


f| tyrants. Meerza Abdool Rezak told me, that, during the 


time he lodged in a certain town, he was alarmed by the 
periodical cries of some person who appeared to be under- 
going daily a violent beating, and who, during the blows, 
called out ** Amaun! Amaun! (mercy! mercy!) I have 
none! IT have nothing! Heaven is my witness, I have 
nothing !”” and such like exclamations. He found that 
the sufferer was an eminent merchant, reputed to be very 
rich, and who some time afterwards confessed that he un- 
derstood the prince or governor had heard of his wealth, 
and was determined to have a share; but that he, as he 
well knew that torture would be applied to extort it from 
him, had determined to habituate himself to endure pain, 
that he might be able to resist the threatened unjust 
demands, even if enforced by blows. He had now, he 
said, brought himself to bear a thousand blows with a 
stick: and as he was able to counterfeit great exhaustion, 
he hoped to be able to bear as many blows as they 
would venture to give him, short of occasioning his death, 
without conceding any of his money to them.—Fraser’s 
Khorassan. 

Belling the Belles.—The Polish ladies are very vigilant 
over the conduct of their daughters, and intrigues are not 
so easily carried on here as in England ; and in some dis- 
tricts (which is perfectly ridiculous) they are forced to 
wear little bells, both before and behind, in order to pro- 
claim where they are, and what they are doing — Memoirs 
of the Margravine of Anspach, vol. I. p, 148.—[It was 
——- fortunate for the _ of the country, that the 

fargravine was not a Polish lady; for, in her case, there 
would have been no end to these tintinabulary alarms. ] 

A good Shot.—The Persian King is a good shot, and 
delights to shoot at a mark, but he also loves to make 
his amusement profitable ;_ the mark commonly made use 
of is a live sheep, near which stands a furosh, ready to 
tell the success of the shot, and to despatch the animal, if 
only wounded. When his Majesty is ready to shoot, he 
challenges the courtiers about him to bet with him about 
the shot, and it would be the height of rudeness and im- 
policy to refuse ; but the King’s game is sure, for whether 
he strikes the animal or not, the furosh, who has _ his 
lesson, and whose property the carcass becomes, rushes 
upon it, the moment the shot parts, with a ‘* mash allah!” 
(bravo) kaocks it down, and cuts its throat, and none of 
course can question the author of its fate. ‘These sheep, 
which are always the property of some village or propric- 
tor near the place, are never paid for by his Majesty.— 
Fraser’s Khorassan. 





MINUTE WRITING. 

The Iliad of Homer in a nutshell, which Pliny says 
that Cicero once saw, it is pretended might have been a 
fact, however to some it may appear impossible. lian 
notices an artist who wrote a distich in letters of gold, 
which he inclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 

Antiquity and modern times record many such penmen, 


| 








whose glory consisted in writing in so small a hand that the 
writing could not be legible to the naked eye. One wrote 
a verse of Homer on a grain of millet, and another, more 
indefatigably trifling, transcirbed the whole Iliad in so 
confined a space, that it could, be inclosed in a nutshell. 
Menage mentions, he saw whole sentences which were not 
perceptible to the eye, without the microscope ; and pic- 


‘tures and portraits, which appeared at first to be lines and 


scratches thrown down at random; one of them formed 
the face of the Dauphiness, with the most pleasing de- 
licacy and correct resemblance. He read an Italian 
poem, in praise of this princess, containing some thou- 
sands of verses, written by an officer in a space of a 
foot and a half. This species of curious idleness has 
not been lost in our own country; about a century ago, 
this minute writing was a fashionable curiosity, A draw- 
ing of the head of Charles I. is in the library of St. John’s 
College, at Oxford. It is wholly composed of minute 
written characters, which at a small distance resemble 
the lines of engraving. ‘The lines of the head, and the 
ruff, are said to contain the book of Psalms, the Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. In the British Muscum we find 
a drawing representing the portrait of Queen Anne, not 
mueh above the size of the hand. On this drawing ap- 
pear a number of lines and scratches, which the librarian 
assures the marvelling spectator, includes the entire con- 
tents of a thin folio, which on this occasion is carried in 
the hand. 

On this subject it may be worth noticing, that the 
learned Huet asserts that he, like the rest of the world, 
for a long time considered as a fiction the story of that in- 
dustrious writer who is said to have inclosed the Iliad in a 
nutshell. But having examined the matter more closely, 
he thought it possible. One day in company at the Dau- 
phin’s this learned man trifled half an hour in proving it. 
A picce of vellum, about ten inches in length and eight in 
width, pliant and firm, can be tolded up and inclosed in the 
shell of a large walnut, It can hold in its breadth one line, 
which can contain 80 verses, and in its length 250 lines. 
With a crow-quill the writing can be perfect. A page of 
this piece of vellum will then contain 7500 verses, and the 
reverse as much; the whole 15,000 verses of the Iliad. 
And this he proved in their presence, by using a piece of 

aper, and with a common pen. The thing is possible to 
be effected ; and if some occasion should bappen, when 
paper is excessively rare, it may be useful to know, that a 
volume of matter may be contained in a very small space. 
—D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
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LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—No. IX. 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
—_— 

VENICF—CONTRAST BETWEEN ITS PAST AND PRE- 
SENT STATE—ANTILCOMMEFRCIAL EDICT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT—-DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY<— 
DUCAL PALACE-—VENDE TIAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ARMENIAN CONVENT—=WEATHER=MUSIC. ~ 





Dear * Venice, October 29, 1825. 

There are few places in Italy which possess such a deep 
and melancholy interest as Venice. He wust be very in- 
sensible who does not feel a painfel emotion in viewing 
the tragical close of her romentic story. This is now fast 
winding ip. Destiny, as though impatient of her long 
course of prosperity aud glory, is every day heaping fresh 
ruin upon the head of this venerable Republic, and she 
seems as it were in the pangsof dissoluGion. We centem- 
plate an ancient ruin with interest, but without pain, be- 
cause the suffirings of those who fell with it are not pre- 
sented with sufficient vividness to the mind to awaken our 
sympathy; but a city in the actual process of destruction, 
which las reevived the mortal blow to its prosperity, and 
just lingers in existence. presents distress in so many forms 
as to communicate a sadness to every one who beheolds it. 
Add to this the signs of national humiliation met with at 
Venice, which contrast so strongly with the gorgeous 
monuments of her ancient power and state; and you wil 
believe that tis a melancholy thing to glide in a gondola 
through her rows of desolate palaces, or to look from the 
splendid place of St. Mark, on ber deserted harbour. 


* Before St. Mark still glow lis steels of brags, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun: 

But isnot Dorin’s menace come to pass? 

Are they not bridied?) Venice lost and won, 

Her thirteen hundred years of glory done, 

Sinks, liken sea-weed, into whence she rose! 
Better be'whelm'd beneath the wave, and shun, 
Ev'n in destruction’s depth, her foreign foes, 

From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 
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Statuesof glass—ail shivered,—the long file 

Of her dead Doges are declined to dust: 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 

Bespenks the pageant Of their splendid trust; 

Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 

Have yielded to the stranger :—empty halls, 

Thin streets, and foreiyu aspects, such as must 

Too oft remind’ her whoand what inthrals, 

Hiuve Gung a desolate cloud o'er Venice’ lovely walls.” 

Such was Venice a few years ago, when Byron resided 
here, and every subsequent year has given reason to 
heighten the picture. You have doubtless seen many of 
the paintings of Canalettt, representing the canals, bridges, 
squares, palaces, and shipping of Venice: the fine archi- 
tecture still remains, but the handsome gondolas, the 
gilded Bacenteur, in which the Doge performed the annual 
ceremony of marrying the Adriatic, the ships of war, with 
their showy pendants, the flects of merchant vessels, the 
crowded mole, the splendid processions,—all these are 
over, and if the painter came to life again, he would 
hardly recognize his native city. There is not a single 
ship of war im the harbour, except an Austrian frigate 
and a Turkish brig; afew, avery few merchantmen lie 
on one side of the large expanse of water, which is now 
only treubled by occasional gondolas: [ have seen but 
asingle gondola, which appeared to belong to a private 
individua!, and to be rowed by his own servants; there 
are no merchants on the Rialtos the Antonios are ruined, 
and the Sbylocks, finding too many borrowers, and too 
few securities, have taken their moneys elsewhere. Before 
the getes of the arsenal are couched four marble lions, 
one of which bears a vaunting inscription, purporting that 
they were brought as trophies from the Pirmus of Athens 
by the conqueror of the Morea, who dedicated them to the 
glory of the lion of Venice.* Alas! a century has scarcely 
elapsed sinec the trophies were erected, and already the 
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grim guardians of the arsenal have almost as litt!e to pro- 


but nearly empty ; of five foundries for cannon, only one | merable, and there are about three hundred and sixty 
is occasionally used 3 and the place would be deserted, if | bridges over the canals. There is not a carriage of any 


the new master of Venice was not building there three 


vessels of wur, intended probably to itnpede the indepen- 
dence of the Greeks, or to enforce his cruel and absurd 


decree for excluding a!l foreign manufactures fiom his 
Lombardo-Venetian dominions. This monstrous edict, 
which gives the final blow to the languishing commerce 
of Venice, was, you may remember, issued about a year 
ego, and it came into effect on the third of this month. 
it has produced a powertul sensation throughout all the 
Italian territories of Austria; every tradcsnian who sold 
articles of English or foreign manufaciure, has been 
obliged to conceal or to disperse them amongst his friends 5 
the landlord of the hotel at Milan had several English 
candlesticks, and other articles in different parts ef his 
house, which he was keeping for his friends who dealt in 
them, and I suppose he had sent them his French wine to 
keep in return, for he assured us he durst not have more 
than adozen bottles in his cellar. Whether this anti- 
commercial decree issued from the ignorance of the Cabinet 
of Vienns, or isa part of the Machiavellian policy by 
which the Kimperor secks to break the spirit, and impair 
the streneth of his [talian subjects, it is equally fatal to 
Venice ; for it would be difficult to imagine what traffic 
can henceforth exist there except a paltry coasting trade 
to Trieste, and it is clear, that a place situated like Venice 
can have no support but in its commerce. Built upon 
sixty or seventy Islands, at the distance of five or six miles 
from tne main land, all her supplics must be brought 
thence, with some trouble and cost, which there will be 
no inducement to incur when Venice is no longer a place 
for commerce or money-tuking. In the year 1800, the 
population of this city was estimated at 130,000 souls ; it 
Is now supposed not to exceed 80,000; and I was assured 
on the authority of a Venetian, whom I believe to be well 
informed on the subject, that of these no less than 30,000 
are paupers, supported cither wholly or in part by contri- 
butions nominally voluntary, but really fuiced trom the 
rest of the inhabitants, and administered by the govern- 
ment. The nobles have, for the most part, fled to terra 
Jivma, yet they are not allowed by government to dispose 
of their palaces, for, seventy or eighty having been sold 
for the materials in a very sbort time, the government 
took the alarm, and prohibited the destruction, lest the 
city should be reduced to ruins. There are, therefore, 
still to be seen the superb erections of Sansovino and Pal- 
ladio, enclosing the yet more splendid works of ‘Titian, 
Giorgione, Paul Veronose, and Canova, besides statues 
and busts brought from Athens and Rome, and a profu- 
sion of all the finest works of art, whilst their owners are 
reduced toa melancholy abridgment of their households 
and their comforts. 

I have now spent several days in viewing the curiosities 
of this remarkable city, and they are in many respects so 
peculiar that I shall give you a short account of them. 
‘The situation of Venice, as you know, is on numerous 
sinall low islands, rising above a Jagune, or tract covered 
by the sea at high water, but left nearly dry at the ebb 
of the tide. This space is six or seven miles in breadth, 
and more than twice as much in length, and it is protected 
from the storms of the Adriatic by three long narrow 
islands, which allow as many entrances into the port de- 
tended by strong fortifications. The city is unapproacha- 
ble to an enemy either by land or by sea, for the naviga- 
tion of the lagune is intricate, having been formed artifi- 
cially, and consisting merely of canals, which no hostile 
fleet could thread if the buoys and piles which mark their 
course were removed. The city ‘was therefore impregna- 
ble, and it might to this day have preserved its indepen- 
dence, if the Senate had not pusillanimously surrendered 
it tothe French, when they had yet strong armaments 
and ample resources to defend it. The appearance of 
Venice from the main land is poetically yet justly 
described by Lord Byron: 

* She looks a sea Cybele fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers, 
At airy distance with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers.” 

No pert of the islands on which the city is built being 
raised more than a few feet above the level of the sea, the 


tect here as they had in the harbour of the Pireus. This | long line of houses, domes, and spires seem to rest upon 
arsenal, which formerly supplied the conquering navy of | the water, without any land being distinguishable, and 
Venice, and which is much larger than the dock-yard of | muny of the islands, even at a considerable distance from 
Portsmouth, is nearly unemployed ¢ covering a space three | Venice, having churches and steeples, they seem to form 
niles in circumference 3 its docks and basins are spacious, | part of the city, which thus has an appearance of very 


but without a single ship in them; its magazines are vast, | 


Atbenls, waarmnerea leonun) simulacra triumphali manu a! 
Porwo Groote io patram transtulit, futaura Veueti leopis 
Qowtactin Mbnervae AtCicw ornamenta” 


great extent. The city is intersected in every direction by 


; | canals, just as other towns are by streets, and nearly every 

* “ Franciscus Mavrocenus, Peloponesiacus, expugnatis | house may be approached by water: it is not, however, 
impossible to walk about in Venice, for, though there are 
no streets, the alleys, six or cight feet wide, are innu- 





| kind in Venice, but both passengers and goods are trange 


orted by gondolas or other boats, which are of a long, 
ight, and narrow form, culculated to move with great 
speed, and rowed by two men, who stand upright, and 
push the oar, one in the fore part, and the other aft, and 
condnet the boat very dexterously through the narrcw 
canels. There is an odour rising from the canals which 
certainly is not agreeable, and I should think cannot be 
wholesome. One grand canal runs through the city, in 
the form of an S, along which most of the palaces are 
built, and over which is the handsome and celebrated 
bridge of the Rialto, formerly the resort of the merchants, 
whom it served as an exchange. The place of St. Mark ig 
the finest, and I believe the largest square in Europe: it 
forms a rather irregular parallelogram, with the Cathedral 
at one end, and the other three sides composed of mag. 
nificent piles of building, two of which are now used as a 
royal palace: in one corner of the place stands the lofty 
tower of St. Mark, which is a handsome object, and, in 
front of the church are three tall masts, on which formerly 
floated the standards of the subject kingdoms of Crete, 
Cyprus, and the Morea. A smaller place branches off to 
the mole, with the ducal palace on one side, and the ancient 
library (one of the finest buildings in Italy) on the other, 
On the mole, and facing the harbour, are two tall columns 
of granite, one of which bears on its summit the winged 
lion, the arms of Venice, wrought in brass, with the wings 
outstretched, and in an attitude as if just preparing to sprin 
upwards. From the foot of the tower above mentioned, 
which commands a view both of the great and little places 
of St. Mark (the piazza and piazetta), there is a richer 
architectural scene than can be found, I believe, in any 
other city. The architecture is not uniform, but it is the 
more interesting on that very account, as exhibiting speci. 
mens of so many different ages: the Greek, the Arabic, 
the Gothic, and the modern Italian are each observed 3 and 
in the Cathedral the three former are united in‘a bizarre, 
but still rich and imposing combination: the number of 
columns seen from this spot is prodigious, every one of the 
piles having two or three stories of them, and the whole 
produces a very magnificent effect. From the mole five 
or six handsome domes of churches are seen, several of 
which are the elegant erections of Palledio. The four 
famous brazen horses, of the most beautiful forms, and 
all but alive, which were brought from Constantinople, 
after the conquest of that capital, by ** blind old Dandolo,” 
six hundred vears since, stand in front of the centre wine 
dow of the Cathedral: they are uninjured to all appears 
ance, and they seem as if they had just sprung out of the 
earth at the stroke of Neptunc’s trident, pawing and neighe 
ing as though they ** rejoiced in their strength.” 


The Ducal Palace is one of the most splendid and in. 
teresting buildings I have ever entered. The residence of 
the Doges, and the seat of the government, for many cen- 
turics, it is filled in every apariment with brilliant monue 
ments of the Venetian conquests and glory, the work of 
the first artists in Italy, whose talents were put in requis 
sition by governors and a people eager to have their great. 
ness worthily commemorated. Here the Venetian annals 
(those, at least, which Venetians wish to be remembered) 
are emblazoned in gold or, in paintings more precious than 
gold. The great halls of council, the halls of the senate, 


every chamber and cabinet intended for public purposes, 
are completely lined with large and admirable paintings, 
by the greatest masters of the Venetian me pte of 
them representing the achievements of the republic; and, 
as the walls did not afford space enough for these repree 
sentations, the ceilings are also covered with them, and 
they are inclosed within massive gilded frames and cor. 
nices, which give to the apartments a gorgeous appear. 
ance. The visit of the Pope whilst the Venetian armies 
and fleets fought the battles of the church against Fre. 
derick Barbarossa; the humiliation of that Imperor in 
the church of St. Mark, and at the fect of the pontiff; 
the storm of Constantinople; the capture of Smyrna and 
many other cities ; the great naval and military triumphe 
of Venice; all these subjects are ostentatiously comme- 
morated in paintings, which may remain for ages to mock 
the present degradation of this once haughty state. There 
is also a considerable number of religious subjects, in 
which the artists have taken the liberties so universally 
practised by the painters of Catholic countries; a victo- 
rious doge, general, or admiral, is represented worshipping 
the Virgin and Child, in company with St, Mark, St. 
Catherine, and saints chosen, without the least regard to 
chronology, out of all ages. If, however, a view of this 





sumptuous palace is calculated to inspire feclings of me- 
lancholy, a visit to the dungeons beneath it will in part 


the chambers of the council of ten, of the tribunals, and . 
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neutralize the feeling, or at least change its course. 


risons of the inquisition, by which is meant | teresting. ) i h 
are called the p a ae | ancient in the world, as Armenia is not only believed to 


not the ** holy office,” but the civil inquisition, established 
by the Venetian oligarchy, and as efficient au instrument 
of tyranny in its dark, secret, and arbitrary proceedings, 
as its namesake. terran i 
places, worse than Srerne’s imaginary prison; not only 


** the western wind fan the blood” of a person ery } 
——- stl in its grammatical construction. 


| printing office attached to the convent, where many valu- 


immured there, but the light of heaven never cheered his 
eyes; a space ten feet long, seven wide, and seven high, 
with, at most, a dim taper, constitutcd his world and his 
sun, or rather his sarcophagus and funereal lamp; and 


when the French broke open the dungeons in 1797, a) 


Sclavonian was found there, who had endured his living 
death for nearly twenty years. We crossed the ** Bridge 
of Sighs,” but for an account of this, as well as for some 
further particulars concerning the prisons, I refer you to 
the notes on the Jast canto of Childe Harold. 

All the churches, palaces, and public institutions of 
Venice are filled with paintings of the Venetian school, 
one of the most celebrated in Italy. Nothing can exceed 
the splendour of these works, for in brilliance of colouring 
the Venetian artists excelled all others. At their head is 
Titian, who, in a life prolonged to nearly a hundred 
years, brought his art to a degree of perfection which sub- 
sequent artists have vainly attempted to reach. When 
you see his fine portraits of the old doges, warriors, and 
senators, whose faces tell vou that they were not inferior 
in pride and dignity even to Roman particians, and look 
also at his own portrait, grave and haughty as those of the 
nobles whom he painted, you feel that this race of lordly 
men and lordly artists is utterly extinct in Italy, Titian 
was fully equalled by Giorgione during the short life of 
that painter; but his death, at the age of thirty-four, left 
the former without a rival: works, however, remain of 
Giorgione’s, which may dispute the palm even with the 
maturest productions ef Titian, and Lord Byron is right 
in saying that his ‘tints are truth and beauty at their 
best,’’ though his Lordship is not correct in supposing that 
the picture which he has celebrated is of Giorgione’s ** son, 
and wife, and self;” for the fact is, that the artist was 
never married. You may be surprised to hear that in the 
noble collection of the academy of the fine arts at Venice, 
no artist is more distinguished by the number, and only 
one or two more distinguished by the excellence of their 
works, than Bonifazio, a painter of whom I had never 
heard before I came to this city. The first picture of his 
which I looked at, I supposed, from the style, to be 
Titian’s, and when I remarked to the gentleman who ac. 


companied us round the rooms, that Bonifazio was little, 


if-at all, known in England or the other countries through 
which I had passed, he replied that it was true ; yet, that 
he was a laborious artist, and that the reason of his being 
so little known, was, that his style bore a close rescin- 
blance to that of Titian, whose scholar he had been, and 
that all his works scattered throughout Europe, were 
erroneously ascribed to his master. It appears, therefore, 
that if Bonifazio’s pictures had been less excellent, his 
fame would have been more widely spread. Of Paul 
Veronese, the Tintorettos, the Palmas, the Bassanos, 
Bellino, Bordone, and the other painters of this choo), I 
cannot pretend to tell you the characteristics—for which 
I have two very good reasons ; first, that I am not{qualified 
to pronounce upon them, and second, that it would be the 
dullest thing in the world to you to read even a good 
criticism: on such a subject. One general remark, how- 
ever, [ will make, for it has suggested itself to me through 
the whole of my visit to the galleries here, viz. that their 
brilliant colouring is the chief’ merit of the Venetian 
school, and that in those excellencies which a spectator 
who is no connoisseur usually admires the most,—in 
invention, in character, in the expression of the passions, 
and in the striking representation of historical events, they 
are far inferior to the Roman and Bolognese schools. 

I visited the other day a highly interesting institution 
in the island of St. Lazaro, about two miles from Venice. 
It is a convent of Armenian monks, founded there up- 
wards of a century ago by Mechitar, a very learned and 
enterprising doctor of that nation, and it bears some ana- 
logy to the settlements of Moravians in our own country. 
It has the same character of simplicity in the manners 
and polity of the inhabitants, of liberality, of literary 
pursuits, and missionary zeal: gratuitous instruction is 
here given to youth of the Armenian nation, and monks 
are frequently sent out in a missionary character to their 
fellow countrymen scattered throughout India and the 
east. The library contains an excellent and impartial 
sclection of works on divinity, history, and philosophy, 
in their own and other languages, and they have several 
ancient mantscripts of great value, one of which is an 
Armenian Bible of the sixth century, and others from 





The subterranean cells are horrible 


They | Which they frequently translate and publish the most in- 


They suppose their language to be the most 


ave been the residence of Adam, but, what is more ime 
portant, is the country where the ark rested on Mount 
Ararat after the deluge: the written character is quite 


| different from any other that I know, and I was told that 


there is very little analegy between this and any other 
There is a 


able works have been printed in a very superior manner, 
worthy of the city where Aldo Manuzio published his 
great series of classical authors soon after the invention 
of printing: they have translated into Armenian, and 
printed, Milton's Paradise Lost, Young's Night Thoughts, 
Rollin’s History, Gessner’s Death of Abel, &c. which are 
dispersed amongst their countrymen in Asia; and they 
ure now engaged in the much. more important work of 
printing, with the aid of the British and Foreign Bible 
Sweiety, a copy of the scriptures in Armenian for the use 
of their Asiatic brethren. Lord Byron, during his resi- 
dence of four years at Venice, attended the convent daily 
for some menths to study the Armenian Janguage, in 
which he made considerable progress, and there is a trans- 
lation by him of an apocryphal epistle from the Corin- 
thians to St. Paul inserted in an English and Armenian 
grammar pubiished at St. Lazaro. Lord and Lady Wm. 
Russell also studied the language at this convent, and the 
translation of Paradise Lost is dedicated to his Lordship. 
It is very gratifying to an kaglishman to fiad his coun- 
trymen and English literature held in such high estima- 
tion amongst a community which must be supposed as 
impartial mn its opinion of the nations of Europe as any 
other: several of the monks speak English, and the 
secretary has been in London. We were very much 
prepossessed by the amiable manners of a young Arme- 
nian who accouspanied us through the establishment; I 
have never seen truer politeness than he manifested, and 
I consider it no mean cxemple of it, that he conversed 
with me in Italian, in which language I first addressed 
him, without ever intimating to me that he spoke Eng- 
lish, though I was able to express myself very indifferently, 
and though, as I afterwards found, he speaks English 
with great facility. He would not show me, by resorting 
to another language, that I spoke Italian ill, whereas the 
landlord of an inn,‘and even gentlemen at a table d’héte, 
have not unfrequently offered to converse in French when 
they found me bungling in Italian: they mean kindly 
doubtless, tut they do not understand true politeness as 
well as the young Armenian, for their accommodation is 
a reproot. 

We have had here bitterly cold weather, with heavy 
rain, and there appears to have been a great deal of snow 
on the mountains, for the Rhetian Alps and the moun- 
tains of Friuli, which are seen from Venice in a long and 
fine range, stretching from the north of the Adriatic inland 
towards Switzerland, are covered with snow nearly to the 
base. One morning the wind was so violent, that a gon- 
doia, with several gentlemen on board, endeavouring to 
pass the Jagune, was obliged to lash to a cluster of wooden 
piles four hours, till the wind abated. 

I must not omit to tell you, though at the very end of 
my letter, that we were greeted, on our arrival at Venice, 
with a regular Venetian serenade, by musicians in a gon- 
dola under our window. The music was good, and it 
reminded us agreeably of times when this was 

“ The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth—the mask of Italy.” 
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Literature. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
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(From “4 Tour through Germany, in 1824."] 
(Continued from our last.) 

From this moment, till the thunder clouds of Leipsic 
hed rolled themselves beyond the Rhine, this tranquil 
abode of the muses witnessed nothing but the horrors of 
war, in all their merciless perfection. That three such are 
mies as those of France, Russia, and Austria, were let 
loose on the exhausted land, includes, in itself, the idea of 
every possiblemisery and crime ; but it was lamentable that 
as much should be suffered from the declared liberators as 





upon them, of being Germany's Rettungsbestian ; or, 
brutes of salvation: but the Austrians far outstripped 
them in atrocity, and fired the villages, amid shouts of 
**burn the hearts out of the Saxon dogs.” 

There is something exquisitely absurd in an Austrian 
imagining that any people of Germany can possibly sink 
80 low as to be inferior to his own. That dreadful period 
has, in some measure, altered the character of these artless 
kindly people. You can scarcely enter a cottage that does 
not ring with dreadful tales out of these days of horrer. 
Old village stories of witches on the Hartz, and legends of 
Number Nip, from the mountains of Silesia, have given 
place to village records of individual misfortune, produced 
by worse spirits than ever assembled on the Brocken, or 
obeyed Riibezahl in the clefts of Schneekoppe. It is 
almost a conscquence of the literary character of Weimar, 
that no where on the Continent is English more studiously 
cultivated. Byron and Scott are as much read, as well un- 
derstood, and as fairly judged of, by the Germans, as 
among ourselves: they have not merely one, but several» 
translations of the best of the Scottish novels. The 
Grand Duke himself reads a great deal of English. 
Besides his own private collection, the well,stored public 
library, which is thrown open for the use of every body, 
contains all our celebrated writers. What a change 
in the course of half a century! The library of Frederick 
still stands in sans souci as he left it at his death, and 
does not contain a volume but what is French. [In Dr. 
Froriep’s room, at the industrie comptoir,* one could 
imagine himself lounging in Albemarle-street instead of 
being in a retired corner of Saxony; the newspapers, the 
reviews, the philosophical periodicals are scattered about 
in all their variety, together with all the new books that 
are worth reading, and a great many thatare not. Gdéethe, 
too, is fond of English reading, and whatever Géethe is 
fond of must be fashionable in Weimar. He is an idolator 
of Byron, though he holds that his Lordship has stolen 
various good things from him. Don Juan seems to be his 
favourite; but the paper and type really appear to have no 
small share in the admiration with which he spoke of the 
work. Few things astonish the Gesmans more than our 
typographical luxury ; the port of London would not give 
them a higher idea of our national wealth than our ordi- 
nary style of printing, joined to the fact that, notwith- 
standing its costliness, a greater quantity of books is de- 
voured by our population than by any other in Europe. 
They are themselves very far behind in printing, partly 
because the cheapness of a book is essential to its sale, 
and partly because they have introduced few improve- 
ments in an art which they invented. A negotiation 
with a Berlin publisher, for printing a translation of 
Playfair’s Chronology, was broken off, because ** paper 
could not be found large enough for the tables.’ Dr. 
Miillner was astonished to find it seated in a magazine, 
that the few copies of Mr. Gillies’s version of the Schuld, 
which had been thrown off for the author's friends, were 
elegantly printed; ** for (said he) with us, on such an 
Occasion, it is quite the reverse.” 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF JENA. 
(From the same Work.) 

The University of Jena, always one of the most distin. 
guished, and, of late years, by far the most notorious of 
the German universitics, ie, to a stranger, no small re- 
commendation of Weimar as a temporary residence; a 
weck of the courtly society and enjoyments of the one, 





® This industrie comptoir is an establishment founded by 
the late Mr. Bertuck, under the protection of the Grand Duke, 
for printing and engraving, and it has already become one of 
the most iinportant in Germany. Nearly three hundred per> 
sons are occupied in printing buoks, engraving maps and draws 
ings, partly in copper and partly on stone, and constructing 
globes. The printing department is peculiarly active in thé 
dissemination of foreign, particularly English Mterature, by 





from the real oppressors of Germany. ‘The Russians fairly | reprints and translatiuns; for Mr. Bertuck wasa scholar anda 
deserved the name which the wits of the north bestowed man of lent, und sois his relation and successor, Dr. Froriep. 
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‘nterchanging with a week among the raw students and 
learned professors of the other, form a pleasant alternation. 
The peculiarities of the Burschen® life, considered merely 
as matters of observation, are seen to much less advantage 
in the large capitals than in what are properly termed 
university towns; that is, which, in a great measure, have 
been formed by the presence of the university, and are 
dependent upon it. In these the Burschen themselves 
constitute the public ; in these no taint of extraneous civi- 
lization mars the purity of their own roughness and ca- 
prices ; and, so far from acknowledging any superior, they 
recognise no equal. The mere citizens, or Philistines 
as they are denominated by the sons of the academic 
Israel, form a despised and rejeeted race. If they wish 
to let their houses, sell their wares, or have their bills 
paid, they must passively submit to the capricious govern- 
inent of their overbearing lodgers, who, constituting the 
all-powerful and ever present foe, rule the community 
literally with a rod of iron. These little towns are the 
cinpires of comments, landsmanuschaften, and the nom- 
miren; of beer-drinking and duel-fighting ; of scholars 
who set their masters at defiance; and masters who, for 
the sake of fees, occasionally truckle to their scholars: and 
ne where do all these elements of the beau ideal of a mo- 
dern German university concur in greater perfection than 
in Jena. Jena is a few miles to the eastward of Weimar, 
and stands in a much more pleasing district of country on 
the Saal. The ground separates into two lofty, precipitous, 
rocky ridges, presenting a striking regularity and uni- 
formity of structure, but so bare, that even in summer no 
covering of verdure conceals the brown stone. These 
ridges terminate abruptly, close by the Saal, which mean- 
ders through a very delightful valley, where the rich 
meadows in the bottom, the cultivated slopes of the hills, 
the cottages and hamlets peeping out from the tufts of 
copse wood, or lurking beneath ancient elms, are all in a 
pure style of rural beauty The river itself is a consider- 
able and limpid stream, altogether majestic in comparison 
with the muddy IIm of Weimar. It is no wonder that 
Géethe prefers Jena to the capital for his summer residence. 
The town itself is between the foot of the abrupt eminences 
and the river. There is nothing about it worthy of re- 
mark. Many of the houses display a great deal of the or- 
namental, but somewhat grotesque, style of building, 
which at one time was so common in the south of Ger- 
many, and of which Augsburg, iu particular, is still so full. 
The mode of teaching in Jena is almost entirely the same 
asin the Scottish Universities. ‘The students live where 
they choose, and how they choose, having no connexion 
with the University, except subjection to its discipline 
(which they do not much regard) and attendance at the 
appointed hour in the professor's lecture-room, where no- 
body knows whether they be present or not. The lectures 
are given in German; and, after a small theatre like that 
of Weimar, there are few surer means of mastering this 
beautiful but difficult language than to attend the prelec- 
tions of a professor, on some popular topic, such as history. 

Nothing can exceed the orderly behaviour of the stu- 
dents; they seem to leave all their oddities at the door. 


This mode of communication is only advisable when a 
man is thoroughly master of his subject, but is perhaps 
susceptible of much more effect than a recited manuscript. 
Above all, Martin, the professor of criminal law, and 
Suden, the professor of history, harangue with a vivacity 
and vehemence which render listlessness or inattention 
impossible. Thus the hour is spent in listening, and it is 
left entirely to the young men themselves to make what 
use they think proper, or no use at all of what they have 
heard. There is no other superintendence of their studies 
than that of their professor in his pulpit, teliing them what 
he knows himself: there are no arrangements to secure, in 
any degree, either attendance or application ; the received 
maxim is, that it is right to tell them what they ought to 
do, but it would be neither proper nor useful to take care 
that they do it, or prevent them from being as idle and 
ignorant as they choose. Once outside the class-room, 
the Burschen show themselves a much less orderly race ; 
if they submit to be ruled one hour during the day by a 
professor, they rule him and every other person all the rest 
of the four-and-twenty. The duels of the day are gene- 
rally fought out carly in the morning; the spare hours 
of the forenoon and afternoon are spent in fencing, in 
renowning,—that is, in doing things which make people 
stare at them, and in providing duels for the morrow. In 
the evening the various clans assemble in their commerz- 
houses, to besot themselves with beer and tobacco; and 
it is long after midnight before the last strains of the last 
songs die away upon the streets. Wine is not the staple 
beverage, for Jena is not a wine country, and the students 
have learned to place a sort of pride in drinking beer. 
Yet, with a very natural contradiction over their pots of 
beer, they vociferate songs in praise of the grape, and 
swing their jugs with as much glee as a Bursche of 
Heidelberg brandishes his rimer of Rhenish. Amid all 
their multifarious and peculiar strains of joviality, I never 
heard but one in praise of the less noble liquor : 

Come, brothers, be jovial, while life creeps along, 

Make the walls ring around us with laughter and song; 

Though wine, it is true, be a rarity here, 


We'll be jolly as gods, with tobacco and beer. 
Vivalle ralle rallera. 


rr 
has read, or his taste for reading, if, after he comes home, 
perhaps vexed enough already with the cares of the day, his 
wife, through some means or other (generally ignorance) 
crosses his temper, and forces him to bite of the bitter crust 
of discontent? whereas a little reading would have taught 
her how to avoid giving offence, and also taught her repent. 
ance when her fault was discovered, And again, more of the 


first sentiments, or ideas, of children are to be kindled, che, 


rished, or destroyed by the mother than the father, because 
she knows more of the minutiz of them; dives more, as it 
were, into their souls; and, in fact, ploughs up the field of 
the human understanding, that the soil may be better able to 
nourish, in future days, the tree of knowledge. Now, I have 
a mother, who has had a very decent education, and I do de. 
clare that there are many important truths, and sentences of 
wise men, which she committed to me when a child, that 
have considerably influenced my conduct in life, and which 
have frequently struck me in the course of my reading, and 
induced me to read with redoubled attention the books and 
chapters in which they were; and often has this attentive 
reading materially augmented my fund of knowledge. 

Leaving the subject in better hands, and hoping that you 
will not lose sight of it, if upon consideration you find it 
worthy of your attention, I remain, yours, &c. 














MARCUS. 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.] 

Barometer | Thermo-| Phermo-| Extreme State of Remarks 
at meter8 | meter | during the Wind at 
noon. morning | noon. Night. | at noon. noon. 

Feb. 


15 | 29 54) 47 0} 51 Oj 383 0] S.S.E. |Cloudy. 
16 |29 48) 44 O| 483 0/ 35 O| S.E. |Cloudy. 
17 | 29 14] 45 GO| 50 O| 373 O| S.W. |Rain. 

18 : ¢ 30 0; S.W. {|Stormy. 
19 | 29 30] 37 0; 48 0} 34 O} W. |Stormy. 
20 | 29 64); 38 O} 48 O} 243 O|W.N.W.|Fair. 

21 129 97| 41 O}| 48 0| 34 O| W. (Cloudy. 


18th,—Six. am. a very heavy hail storm, which continued 
until 7; at 9,a.m. @ snow storm, with strong southwest 

















wind. 
20th,—Heavy gale during night. 


To Correspondents, 











Corpus Juris avaunt! Tothe door with the pandects! 

Away with theology’s texts, dogmas, and sects; 

Foul medicine, begone! at the board of our revels, 

Brothers, muses like these give a man the blue devils. 
Vivalle ralle rallera. 


One can’t always be studying; a carouse, on occasion, 

Is a sine gua non in a man’s education, 

One is bound to get muddy and mad now and then, 

But our beer jugs are empty, so fill them again.® 
Vivalle ralle rallera. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





® I fancy these rude rhymes are not translated from any 
idea that they possess poctical merit, but merely to show the 
character of the Burschen strains, and of the academicians, 
perhaps, who compose and sing them. 











Savage, though they be esteemed, a stranger may hos- 
pitize, as they call it, among them in perfect safety, even 
without putting himeclf under the wing of a professor. 
kvery man takes his seat quietly; puts his bonnet be- | 
neath him, er in his pocket ; unfolds his small portfolio, | 
and produces an ink-horn, armed below with a sharp iron 
spike, by which he fixes it firmly in the wooden desk 
before him. ‘The teacher has notes and a text-book before 
him, but the lecture is not properly read; those, at least, 
which I heard, were spoken, and the professor stood. 





* it is necessary to mention, that the word “ dursche,” 
though it only means a young fellow, has been appropriated | 
by the students ull over Germany to designate themselves. 
They Lave agreed to consider themselves as being, par excel | 
dence, the young fellows of Germany. Jas burachenicben, for 
example, dves not mean the mode of Hfe of young mea in 
general, but culy of young men at college. ; 


Correspondence. 








FEMALE LIBRARIES. 
- ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rn,—You have done much for the male part of the rising 
generation by bringing forward to the consideration of our 
townsmen the practicability of a Mechanics’ or Appren- 
tices’ Library, and likewise in so promptly establishing it. 
This, and some other things of public utility, point you out 
as the person most fit, and I feel assured I can say the most 
willing, to introduce any new subject, if it may be called 
new, for I think I have seen it noticed somewhere before ;—it 
‘s a Library for Females. Now, this would, in my opinion 
be quite as useful as that to which I have alluded above. For 
females to know their duty, both as wives and mothers, they 
stand not in needof a little instruction; no, they want a great 





SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER OF THIS WERK’S KALEIDOSCOPE. 
We find we are unable, as we promised and intended, to 
publish a supplemental half sheet with this week’s Kalcido- 
scope. Next week we shall, however, most assuredly fulfil 
our pre-engagement with our readers, as the greater part 
of the extra half sheet is already in the hands of our com- 
positors. 





Mr. Matuews's Trip To AmgricA.—With the expectation 
that the present number of the Kaleidoscope would contain 
a supplement, we had prepared for insertion Mathews’s 
whimsical Trip to America; which, together with some 
other articles, we must now reserve until next week. 





Mr. Devin's Sone shall appear with our supplement next 
week. 





APPRENTICES’ AND MECHANICS’ LipRARY.—We have been par- 
ticularly requested to give a place in the Kaleidoscope to the 
interesting annual Report of the Liverpool Apprenticer 
and Mechanics’ Library; and our supplemental number of 
next week will enable us to comply with the request. Es- 
tablishments of this kind are becoming so general, that 
all matters connected with their management, and every 
evidence of their prosperity and utility, must be aceeptable 
tothe public. 





Love 1N Axciers is exceptionable in some particulars, and 
we must decline its insertion. 





Grppon’s Essay on the Srupy or Litgrarurs.—Our republt- 
cation of this essay will te brought to a termination in our 
next number. 





German Lirerature.—This article, from a Tour through 
Germany, will also be concluded next week. 


Gyges, if we may use a very vulgar phrase, has “got the 
wrong sow by the ear.” 
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